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A POSER BIRD 
Picture above and map on p7 taken from 
“Birds of Australia’ by J.D, McDonald. 
(illustrated by Peter Slater) 


DIARY DATES 
Fri lst Sept. Meeting Pests and Diseases of Plants. Speaker 
Dr Graeme Ambrose. Lecturer in Environmental Management, 
University of Ballarat. 
Sun 3rd Sept. Excursion. Dereel Bushland. Combined excursion 
with Creswick FNC. Meet at Eclipse Motors, Albert St 
Sebastopol at _ 10-30. Bring Gumboots. 
Thur 14th Sept, Committee Meeting. Where the Governor General 
slept. 3-00pm to 5-00pm 
Sat_& Sun, 16th & 17th Sept. Angair Wildflower Show. Anglesea 
Hall. 
Fri 29th Sept. Excursion. Surface Pt, Haddon Common, 
Juniper’s Rd Bushland Reserve. 


Fri 6th Oct. Meeting. Conservation on Private Land. Speaker 
Sue Mudford, TEN. 


Sun 8th Oct. Excursion. Castlemaine, box - ironbark forest. 
Leader Ern Perkins, member Castlemaine FNC. 


AUGUST MEETING POINTS 

*1 Special meeting for ABN - motions passed. ¥*2 Trust 
For Nature, open days in October :- Mooramong, Linton and 
Newstead. *3 LINCS meeting 9th August regarding new wetland 
downstream from Leith St. *4 $10 LINCS membership, various 
plans, submissions by 31st Oct. *5 Ballarat City Council, 
potential source of funding for our proposed booklet, 
application put together. Book proposed to be about 50 pages, 
500 copies will cost about $3000, 1000 copies about $4000, GST 
included. 8 pages colour, 2 of those will be map, 6 pages 
photos ie 12 photos. *6 VNPA - Box Ironbark submission to be 
sent, increase in reserve - 6%, 18% is average, firewood 
harvesting to be phased out. *7 Campout forms still available. 


SHOW _AND TELL - FIELD REPORTS 

36 swan nests on Lake Wendouree, map produced showing 
locations. Two clutches of cygnets have hatched. Pair of 
Australian Hobby hawking dragonflies over reed bed. 1st Aug, 
John Gregurke. // Many dead Tamar Wallabies dead on roadsides 
on Kangaroo Island. Lyndsay Fink. // Two Masked Lapwing chicks 
at Lake Wendouree. At Deception Bay, Qld, feeding on Grevillea 
"Misty Pink", Brown Honeyeaters, Dusky Honeyeaters, Lewin’s 
Honeyeaters, Rainbow Lorikeets and Little Wattlebirds. July 10 
- 20. Carol Hall. // Shallow water in Middle and Merrin Merrin 
Swamps. Pair of Whistling Kite carrying sticks. Pair of 
Little Lorikeets seen with Musk Lorikeets. 2nd Aug, Greg 
Binns. // Little Ravens and Magpies nesting at Mt Helen. 
Crescent Honeyeater still feeding on Banksia. 4th Aug, John 
pl 


Mildren. // Red Wattlebirds seem to be increasing around 
Creswick, Ken McDonnell. // Wedge-tailed Eagle near Base 
Hospital, 30th July, Peter Billing. // 15 Cattle Egrets in 
potato paddock at Dunnstown, 3rd Aug, Les Hanrahan. // Wedge- 
tailed Eagle, Eastern Spinebill and Grey Currawong at Mt 
Buninyong, lst Aug.. White-browed Babblers and Flame Robins at 
Mt Beckwith, 3rd Aug, Pat and Bill Murphy. 


IMPACT OF WILLOWS ON STREAM ECOLOGY 

Michael Wilson, from the Department of Environmental 
Management at Ballarat University was the speaker for our 
August meeting. In the early days of white settlement there 
was extensive tree removal and subsequently massive erosion of 
stream and river banks. In an effort to halt the erosion trees 
were planted along river banks. Because of ease of 
propagation, rapidity of growth and the early settler’s 
fondness of European trees, Willows and Poplars were the most 
fashionable choice for planting. 

In recent years with increasing desire to have native 
vegetation and arguments that willows damage rivers and 
streams, it has been fashionable for willows to be under attack 
from environmental groups - including FNCB! But what are the 
true facts? Michael has spent 3 years studying the issue for a 
PhD degree and is therefor in an excellent position to give an 
answer. 

First of all a decision has to be made as to "what is a 
healthy stream"? We looked at several slides of streams and it 
was apparent that healthy steams tend to have:- movement (for 
oxygenation etc), wood (for animal habitat), and overhanging 
vegetation to provide dappled light and food for aquatic 
creatures. Also of great importance is the ability of the 
stream or river to periodically flood the surrounding plains - 
this provides a bonanza of food for aquatic life and deposits 
sediments which build up rich river flats - the origin of much 
of our food! European settlement has resulted in large scale 
removal of streamside vegetation and there has been "river 
improvement", such as the removal of snags, this has resulted 
in river anaes becoming deeper and wider, this combined with 
the construction of dams and retarding basins has greatly 
reduced the frequency of flooding - great for people living 
near the river, but no good for aquatic life! From an 
environmental viewpoint it is desirable to reverse this trend. 
Willow roots are extremely efficient at trapping sediments, 
about 10 times better than eucalypts, according to Michaels 
results, therefor willows are far more effective at raising the 
stream bed, narrowing the stream and increasing the incidence 
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of flooding - which is best environmentally! 

Michael measured several parameters including light 
density, litter fall, dissolved oxygen - which gave a measure 
of metabolic net PT the amount of wood in and about the 
. Stream etc. Willows let less light through in the summer but 
more through in the winter and the overall metabolic activity 
was about the same for streams with willows as for streams with 
eucalypts. 

The conclusion was that willows are doing a fine job - 
its just a pity that they are not Australian! Removal of 
Willows and replacing with natives wont improve the stream. 
Buyback and planting on floodplains will improve streams and in 
time native vegetation will overgrow willows - we can already 
see this happening in the section of the Yarrowee which has 
been heavily replanted with natives. 

Brian Andrews 


LETTERS FROM VICTORIAN PIONEERS #2 

The sheep, cattle, and horses, and indeed every animal 
that has been sent over, thrives in an extraordinary manner. 
Lambs three months old weigh as much as their mothers, while 
the cows are like fatted beasts. 

the natives are numerous and troublesome; indeed, they 
are the greatest drawback to the colony, since they cannot be 
trusted. Several murders have been committed by them, but not 
lately and they seem to fear the white man’s revenge. 

The men are tall, well made, and muscular; their hair 
long, black, and generally curly (such as might be coveted by 
an English dandy); features very various, but often good; teeth 
particularly fine. The original clothing, both of men and 
women, seemed to be two mats, made of skins joined together, 
the one hanging before, the other behind. Now most of them 
have some article of English clothing. Their natural food 
consists of the meat of the country when they can kill it, but 
chiefly roots, of which the favourite is that of a plant very 
much like dandelion. This they roast or eat raw. Their arms 
are spears, stone hatchets, and a sort of wooden tomahawk. 

The quadrupeds of the country are the kangaroo of the 
largest kind or forester only; opossum, bushy-tailed and ring- 
tailed; flying squirrels, which are , I fancy, opossums, having 
the membrane between the legs - these are various. The 
smallest, about as large as a full-sized cat, is a very 
beautiful animal, resembling the English squirrel in shape; the 
colour, slate - shaded off to white; the tail black, and the 
fur beautifully soft. The wombat, I believe, is the same as in 
Van Diemen’s Land; the holes are different, and are remarkable, 
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being always of one construction. A large funnel-shaped hole, 
perhaps 6 feet deep and 3 in diameter at the bottom; the burrow 
then strikes off horizontally, invariably under a large slab of 
stone, which prevents the earth falling. How the great hole is 
formed puzzles me; it is generally covered with grass, except 
the path by which the animal descends.’ Rats are very 
numerous, rather smaller than the common English one. The 
native dog, a perfect fox, is the most destructive animal to 
sheep - on account of this, sheep are folded every night. I 
hope to send you a head of one. The birds are:- The emu (1 saw 
several but could not get one; my overseer found a nest with 
sixteen eggs; we left them, but the natives afterwards found 
and ate them); the native turkey, which is a bustard, and 
rather common; the native companion, a beautiful bird of the 
crane kind apparently. I was told of a kind of bat, with a 
body larger than a rat, but could not see one. Owls are 
numerous, and there is a great variety; so are eagles and 
hawks. White parrots abound. Indeed, there is a great variety 
of this tribe, some very beautiful. Quails are very plentiful, 
one species being very rare; their colour nearly black, with 
red spots. I saw one at a distance, but could not put it up 
again. I saw but few insects. The weather was often rather 
cold, and I was seldom stationary in a good district. Cicadae 
are deafening. 

Wombats burrow lying on their side, scooping out the earth 
with spade-like fingers and thrusting it back with their feet, 
The burrows, between 10 to 15 feet long, are arched above with 
the curve of the wombat’s back. 

This extract and the one last. month were from letters 
sent to a Mr Swainson, a botanist in Van Diemen’s Land. They 
‘were published in "LETTERS FROM VICTORIAN PIONEERS", 

Lyndsay Fink 


ANGLESEA EXCURSION, Lead By John Gregurke. 


Nearly twenty enthusiastic members began a perfect spring 
day by meandering along the Point Addis beach, a broad expanse 
of sand and windswept foreshore devoid of life on first sight. 
Even on closer inspection there was a surprising emptiness 
(barren places take time to come to life when one’s eyes have 
come fresh from lush suburban gardens and greener farmlands). 

Gentle patches of Poa Grass clustered like welcome oases 
at the base of the steep sand dunes ~- more mud than sand. We 
found Bower Spinach (Tetragonia implexicoma), Saltbush, Pigface 
and Cushion Bush (Calocephalus brownii) here and there, then a 
lush clump of Thyme-leafed Riceflower (Pimelea serphyllifolia), 
Sea Celery (Apium prostratum) and New Zealand Spinach. These 
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salad flavoured herbs were pleasantly edible, in contrast to 
the acrid taste of the exuded yellow sulphur seams in the 
nearby sedimentary rockface of soft eroded sand, mudstone and 
black peat. 

Closer to the waterline, sand worms and some 
unidentifiable creature had made curious tracks in the wet 
sand, while branch like patterns had been left behind by the 
water retreating from clumps of kelp. 

But all this was small pickings, pools being empty, sky 
and sand bereft of wild things. A persistent Tiger Moth (De 
Havilland DH82A) overhead, and a dedicated black dog striking 
its way along the shore through the waves, were the only things 
to be seen until we filed back towards the cliff stairs. There 
we caught a glimpse of two Crimson Rosellas on the cliff top, a 
Pacific Gull proud and lonely far out in the bay, and a pair of 
White Browed Scrub Wrens fossicking in the bushes. Near the 
top of the steps Blue Wrens were sighted and Pardalotes were 
heard calling. 

Lunch, at the picnic spot down the Point Addis road, was 
made special by the arrival of a Fan Tailed Cuckoo, which 
casually flipped from tree to tree along the path with us, 
calling proprietorially as we inspected the ground below for 
treasures. The orchid experts located patches of Acianthus 
exsertus (the Mosquito Orchid, one of those plants that’s 
invisible to you until it is pointed out, and then so obviously 
like its namesake) and Nodding Greenhood (Pterostylis nutans); 
while the cuckoo-watchers were content with Scented Sundew 
(Drossera whittakeri), and Climbing Sundew (Drossera 
macranthra), both in flower. 

The Mary D. White Reserve, west of Anglesea, was a 
revelation - though the well-travelled were a little blase 
about this extraordinary heathland. How many thousands drive 
straight past, oblivious, along the Great Ocean Road? 

Even on a sunny winter’s day, with just the merest breeze 
to cool us, this is a landscape dominated by wind: shaped by it 
in every detail, every plant without exception. The reserve is 
a hillside, gently rising in an s-curve to the summit, 

80 metres or so above the road. As you walk up the sandy track 
you enter another world, a world of massed vegetation, like a 
dense forest but horizontal, the bushes carved into fantastic 
interlocking shapes by the wind, all reaching for light but al] 
seeking protection from their neighbour. 

A maze of Ti Tree (Leptospermum juniperinum), shot 
through with wind ragged Thatch Saw-sedge (Garnia radula) at 
the lower , wetter levels, gradually gives way to Dwarf Sheoak 
(Allocasuarina misera) as you progress towards the summit. 
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There the miniature forest becomes less than half a metre high, 
with some dwarfed Swamp Gums (Eucalyptus ovata) growing 
horizontally. 

Through all this richly varied tangle, the most numerous 
and readily identifiable species were Banksia marginata, 
Melaleuca lanceollata, and Isopogon ceratophylum (Horny 
Conebush). Many smaller species huddled amongst the taller 
ones including Tetratheca ciliata, Hibbertia, Helichrysum, and 
Tangled Dodder-laurel (Cassytha glabella). Despite a profusion 
of buds, Leptospermum and Banksia were the only larger plants 
flowering. 

Oddly in such a food and shelter-rich environment, there 
was very little sign of animal or bird life: just one Crescent 
Honeyeater and some Wallaby droppings. Was it too early in the 
Year? But we enjoyed the opulent growth, the promise of an 
exuberant spring ... and our day together. 

Tony Wilson and Belinda Taylor 


AUGUST POSER... THE HEADLESS CHOOK!? 

The bird was in fact a McQueen’s bustard. It lives in 
Africa and Central Asia where it has been hunted almost to 
extinction. One surprising haven is the Negev Desert in 
southwest Israel - one of the most politically and millitarily 
contested landscapes on earth! This is one place which arab 
hunters do not venture into with their falcons! 

The picture showed the bird displaying. The bird has 
elongated black-and-white plumes on the side of his throat and 
breast, which he raises up and spreads out while simultaneously 
retracting the crown into his neck. These actions cause the 
eye, beak and face to vanish beneath the shaggy white ruff. 

The posture combines exaggerated style with bizarre humour. 
The "headless" bird then trots along with a high, prancing step 
while zigzagging from side to side. Occasionally these 
swaggering, but essentially blind sorties end up with the bird 
crashing into a bush or rock! 

From an article supplied by Eileen Anderson. 


MID — MONTH EXCURSION 

We went out to see the Eucalyptus brookeriana that would 
be destroyed by the construction of the new by-pass, but we 
didn’t know where the by-pass was going and we couldn’t 
positively identify any of the E. brookeriana. 

We then went to Mt Warrenheip, it was disappointing to 
see that the southern slope was almost smothered in forget-me- 
nots. Walking along the summit track we saw four koalas in 
about 100m and another two later on, this explained why many of 
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the trees seemed short, of leaves. There were quite a few birds 
the best being two peregrine falcons. The mount was devoid of 
trees in the twenties, the trees there now are regrowth but 
they had plenty of hollows which obviously provide homes for 
birds and animals. The area has not been burnt - except for 
one tree near the summit which has apparently been hit by 
lightning. After lunch we went to Mt Buninyong, similar in 
many ways. The lookout provides excellent views of the 
surrounding countryside. The bank of the road cutting had fine 
specimens of moss and liverwort, it also had tunnels, which 
were maybe home to the brown furry (but unidentified) animal 
that Elaine spotted. There were male and female scarlet 
robins, eastern shriketits were calling and a wedge-tailed 
eagle was soaring nearby. With heavy rain approaching we 
headed back to Ballarat via the new Canadian Wetland. 

Brian Andrews 


SEPTEMBER POSER ... TRIVIA FOR TONY ... AND OTHERS 

Tony Johns has been 
successful on 3L0’s 20 Q’s 
quiz, so much so, that he 
has in fact been banned for 
a month! Since he is no 
doubt suffering withdrawal 
symptoms I have decided to 
make some interesting facts 
that I found in an article 
by Geelong naturalist, 
Trevor Pescott, into this 
month’s Poser. The map 
opposite shows Australia 
divided into the three hio- 
climatic zones, proposed by 
Professor Spencer in 1896. 
..+ BUT. (i) What is the name of each zone? (ii) Each zone was 
named after an explorer, who were the explorers? (iii) A bird 
in each zone has a name including the zone, what are they? BDA 
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Meetings are held at the Ballarat forticulture Centre, corner of Gregory and Gillies Streets, ie, the WW 
corner of the Botanic Gardens, YICROADS 254 R8, commencing at 7-30pn 
Excursions depart fron Creswick Plaza, VICROADS 255 M10, at 9-30 an, unless specified otherwise, 
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